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need,  be  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  Ids  country. 
It  is  impossible  that  lie  can  do  this  without  some  form  of 
military  education.  Modern  war  demands  a highly  scientific 
and  thorough  training,  and  a nation  in  which  a very  small 
proportion  only  is  trained  to  arms  requires  to  thoughtfully 
consider  its  requirements  when  standing  in  face  of  the 
universal  military  service  and  increasing  high  standard  of 
training  in  the  great  continental  nations. 

The  recent  wave  of  patriotism  which  has  passed  over  the 
country  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a considerable  number 
of  civilian  rifle  clubs,  with  a membership  of  some  1 5,000. 
This,  though  decidedly  a step  in  the  right  direction,  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean,  and  is  of  little  value  unless  accompanied  by 
such  military  instruction  as  will  enable  the  individual  lessons 
of  the  range  to  lie  applied  to  bodies  in  the  field. 

If  pluck  and  endurance  could  win  battles  in  the  present 
day,  then  our  nation  need  take  no  special  thought  for  the 
future.  But  in  modern  war  these  qualities  will  effect  little 
unless  supplemented  by  a military  education  which  is  directed 
so  as  to  produce  intelligent  action,  judgment  and  resource  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  system,  order,  and  perfect  discipline. 
In  the  latter  three  essentials  the  youth  of  the  present  genera- 
tion is  notoriously  lacking. 

In  the  present  day  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  nation  is  easily 
roused,  but  its  military  spirit  is  such  that,  in  the  ordinary 
times  of  peace,  service  in  the  army  does  not  prove  attractive  to 
the  intelligent  mass  of  the  population,  and  the  class  from 
which  recruits  are  mostly  drawn  fails  year  by  year  to  produce 
the  required  numbers  to  keep  the  army  up  to  its  peace 
establishment. 

The  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  are  now  receiving  the 
careful  attention  of  the  authorities.  For  the  future  the  needs 
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will  probably  best  be  met  by  encouraging  a proper  military 
spirit  in  the  youth  of  the  nation — such  a spirit  as  may  be 
calculated  not  only  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  regular  and 
auxiliary  forces  full  of  men  of  the  right  stamp,  but  further  to 
establish  in  all  a skill  in  arms  and  a knowledge  of  military  arts 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the 
trained  soldiers  in  time  of  need. 

To  bring  about  such  a military  spirit  and  knowledge  in  the 
youth  of  the  country  a properly  devised  course  of  instruction 
in  schools  is  requisite.  The  course  should  be  framed  and 
applied  in  a manner  to  interest  the  boys,  and  should  form  a 
part  of  their  amusements ; it  should  be  a welcome  relief  from 
the  drudgery  of  bookwork,  and  it  should  enable  military  skill 
to  be  acquired  as  a foreign  language  is  learnt  by  a child, 
without  effort  or  strain. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  would  require  to  be 
systematic  and  progressive,  commencing  with  exercises  with 
toy  guns,  elementary  drills  and  skirmishing,  and  games 
calculated  to  teach  scouting,  use  of  cover,  etc. ; gradually 
progressing  to  firing  caps,  miniature  cartridge  practice,  and 
more  advanced  skirmishing  exercises ; and  culminating  in 
cadet  corps  armed  with  rifle  or  carbine  and  trained  to  regular 
military  exercises. 

A course  of  drill,  often  under  a Sergeant  Instructor,  is 
carried  out  in  many  schools  in  the  present  day,  but  the  usual 
instruction,  being  of  what  may  be  called  the  barrack-square 
order,  has  no  particular  value  as  a military  training.  A certain 
amount  of  steady  close-order  drill  is  necessary  to  teach  proper 
methods,  regularity  and  obedience  to  command,  but  the  bulk  of 
instruction  should  be  of  a nature  to  develop  intelligence  and 
resource,  and  to  teach  the  action  of  extended  bodies  in  the 
field. 

For  cadet  corps  a proportion  of  army  instructors  would  be 
needed,  but  for  younger  boys  the  school  teachers,  assisted  by 
perhaps  their  more  advanced  pupils,  would  be  the  best 
instructors.  For  their  use  a manual  of  instructions  and 
exercises  should  be  compiled,  and  if  necessary  the  practical 
application  of  such  a manual  could  be  taught  them  during  a 


short  course  at  Kegimental  Depots  and  Battalion  Head 
Quarters. 

A manual  of  this  class  should  be  based  on  the  instructions 
for  the  training  of  infantry,  and  should  deal  in  simple  and 
concise  form  with  squad  drill,  physical  training,  rifle  exercises, 
firing  exercises,  skirmishing,  defence  and  attack.  It  should 
contain  general  instructions  for  progressive  training  of  children 
and  boys,  and  a series  of  short  simple  lectures. 

The  question  of  ranges  is  not  a difficult  one.  For  children 
big  enough  to  use  a miniature  rifle,  ranges  up  to  twenty  yards 
can  be  made  with  perfect  safety  in  and  adjoining  school 
buildings  at  a cost  of  two  or  three  pounds;  when  funds  admit, 
more  elaborate  construction  can  be  undertaken,  ranges  being 
lighted  for  use  after  dark  and  provided  with  apparatus  for 
moving  and  vanishing  targets.  For  cadet  corps  there  will 
always  be  difficulty  in  providing  open  ranges  up  to  full 
distances.  Such  ranges,  however,  need  not  be  considered. 
High-class  markmanship  can  be  taught  at  short  distances  and 
on  safety  ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  practice  on  such 
ranges  can  be  supplemented  by  an  occasional  visit  to  an  open 
lange  of  full  extent. 

For  boys  who  are  of  a sufficient  age  to  be  taught  to  shoot,  a 
rook  rifle,  which  is  manufactured  for  about  six  or  seven  francs 
by  the  Fabrique  Nationale  des  Arms  at  Liege,  can  be 
recommended.  It  is  very  accurate,  simple,  and  well-made. 
For  very  young  children  a wooden  gun  should  suffice;  this 
they  could  exchange  later  for  a gun  which  will  fire  a cap,  to 
increase  their  interest  and  make  their  play  more  realistic. 
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